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It is extraordinary that Rhode Island, 
one of the most highly industrialized States 
in the Union, should have had no department 
of labor until a year ago. To be sure there 
was a Commissioner of Labor who administered 
the workmen's compensation law, but he had 
little connection, factual or legal, with 
the factory inspectors who were charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining safe and 
hygienic working conditions in industrial 
establishments. Thetwo offices made seperate 
reports of their activities and not only made 
no attempt to coordinate their activities 
and policies, but the law setting them up 
provided that industrial accident reports 
made to the commissioner of labor could not 
be used in any way in legal proceedings 
except in connection with the workmen's 
compensation act itself. Stranger still was 
the separation between the boiler inspectors 
and factory inspectors who knew less of each 
other's activities than did the commissioner 
of labor and the chief factory inspector. 
It was therefore a tremendous step 
forward when the General Assembly in 1935 
coordinated these three separate agencies, 
/as well as some newly created into a 

Single department with a uniform and cohesive 
\policy for the welfare of the working people 
and the industry of the State. 





ones, 


As now organized the Rhode Island 
Department of Labor is composed of-- 
' The Division of Labor Relationships, 


which administers the workmen's compensation 
} laws, the prevailing wage law, and serves in 
) general as the liaison between the Department 
}of Labor and the workers of the State. 
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Division of Une 
which administers 


The newly created 
Compensation, 


compensation law of the 


employment 
the unemployment 
State and the State Employment Service. 


The Division of Industrial Inspection, 
which performs all the duties of the former 
boiler inspectors and factory inspectors. 


The Bureau of Census and Statistics, 


which has just made a unique survey of the 


State's population, with special emphasis 
on occupational trends in industry and the 
extent of unemployment, and which issues 


employment trends in 


the activities 


monthly reports of 
selected industries and of 


of the State employment offices. 


The Bureau of Coal and Coke, which 
has a consumer's aspect rather than a labor 
one, as it makes analyses of coal to see 
that the quality advertised is being main- 
tained, licenses coal dealers, 
short-eweight selling to the consumer. 


and prevents 


The Bureau of Weights, Measures, and 
Balances, which is charged with checking 
weights and measures and gaging and sealing 
vehicular fuel tanks for the protection of 
the consumer. 


The Bureau of Firemen's Relief and 
The Bureau of Relief for Policemen, which 
administer funds to provide pensions for the 
families of firemen and policemen and com- 
pensation to injured firemen. 


The Division of Women and Children, 
which administers the hour law for women, 
the child-labor law, the industrial homework 
law, and the minimum-wage law. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
of the first tasks of 
Department of Labor, apart from the adminis- 
trative ones which I shall not discuss here, 
to modernize the State's labor laws to 
the best standards established 


One the new 


was 
conform with 


by our competitive States. The workmen's 
compensation law, which was particularly in 
need of serious overhauling, was greatly 


improved by the actionof this year's General 
Assembly. The maximum weekly compensation 
for total disability was raised from $16 to 
$20 per week; the period of payment was 
extended from 500 to 1,000 weeks; and the 
maximum amount payable raised from 
$5,000 to $10,000. Compensation for partial 
disability was raised from $10 to $13 per 
week, and the period of extended 
from 300 to 700 weeks. 


was 


payment 


One very unfortunate provision in the 
Old law was the requirement that 
treatment and hospitalization for the 
ployee must be given only during the first 
8 weeks following the injury. In some cases 
this resulted in postponing the compensation 
until the 8-week period had elapsed so that 
any medical treatment would have to be paid 
by the worker himself out of the pittance he 
received in compensation benefits. This was 
particularly serious when an operation was 


medical 
em- 


needed, as in many cases the employee did 
not know that he was losing his right to 
have his operation paid for unless it was 


performed during the first 8 weeks following 
his disablement. This provision has now been 
changed, and medical treatment and hospital- 
ization can be given an injured worker at 
any time, provided the cost of medical treat- 
ment does not exceed $250. 


The coverage of the act has been extended 
from employers of five or more workers to 
those of three or more. Thisis particularly 
helpful in Rhode Island, where there are 
so many small establishments which hitherto 
have been outside the provisions of the law. 

A significant new provision establishes 
double liability in the case of injured 
minors employed in violation of the child- 
labor law of the State. The most important 


~20 





of 
occupational diseases within the coverage of 


change, however, is the inclusion 30 


Under the old law it was impossible 
injurious 


An advisory 
assisting 


the law. 
to recover compensation for the 
effects of occupational diseases. 

committee of employers has been 
the State Labor and Public Health Departments 


in a survey of occupational disease and 
industrial hygiene. This was a necessary 
prelude to the establishment of a Division 


of Industrial Hygiene, which is now being 
operated jointly by the Departments of Labor 


and Public Health. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


One of the most important laws enacted 
in 1936 recognized for the first time that 
Rhode Island, which has the second largest 
percentage of woman workers employed in 
industry of any State in the Union, should 
provide special facilities for promoting 
their welfare. Accordingly a new Division 


of Women and Children was set up within the 
to protect and promote 
In 


Department of Labor 
the interests of these working groups. 
line with this policy a minimum-wage law and 
industrial homework law were enacted and the 
existing child-labor and hour laws were 
strengthened. 


One important provision of the minimum- 
wage law gives the Division of Women and 
Children the power to require the production 
of records, the attendance of witnesses, and 
the furnishing of sworn records by the em- 
Until now the employer did not have 
to keep copies of his 
specified period. Under the new provision 
records must be kept for at least 1 year, 
and the Department of Labor will be aided 
thereby in prosecuting violations of the law. 


ployer. 


The new child-labor law raises the age 
for leaving school from 15to16 years, and 
prevents the employment of children under 16 
in factories and mechanical establishments 
at any time. They may still obtain permits 
for part-time work outside of school hours 
and during vacation periods in nonmanufac- 
turing establishments, such as mercantile 
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establishments, but they must not work more 
than 40 hours a week, nor between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. Although Rhode Island has not rati- 
fied the Federal child-labor amendment, it 
has at least raised its child-labor 
standards to the level of forward- 
looking States. 


own 


other 


Rhode Island has also taken a leading 


part in the interstate compact movement for 
the promotion of uniform State labor stand- 
ards. It has ratified the minimum-wage 


compact which was signed by Rhode Island and 
six other States at Concord, N. H. in May 1934. 


aSe 


industry is known asa "cottage industry"), to 
send part of the work out to be done in 
homes. Many of our factories have no facil- 
ities for lace pulling at the factory, and 
in manysmall villages the people are entirely 
dependent upon lace pulling in their homes 
for their livelihood. Consequently a com- 
plete prohibition of homework inthis industry 
would have disrupted the 
life of many communities. 


normal economic 


While the new law prohibits industrial 
after June 1, 1936, it provides 
that under certain conditions the employer 


homework 
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INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK may be licensed by the Department of Labor 
and the homeworker given a certificate per- 
One of the interesting discoveries mitting work at home. Certificates shall be 


which many industries made during the period 
of the NRA was that they could operate suc- 


}cessfully and profitably without resorting 


to homework, The provision outlawing home- 
work in the medium and low-priced jewelry 
code received the wholehearted support of 
the jewelry industry. After the NRA had 
been declared unconstitutional, this industry 
voluntarily continued its efforts to prevent 
the return of homework. 

The domestic lace industry, which is 
largely centralized in Rhode Island, didnot, 
pon the other hand, prohibit homework in its 


cantile |code, as it has always been customary, both 


¥ this country and abroad (where the 


— 


issued to physically handicapped workers who 
are umable to get to the factory and to 
workers 50 years of age or in any 
industry, whether homework has been customary 
in it or not. However, the department can 
refuse to issne licenses to employers, and 
certificates to workers, unless it is assured 
that the public welfare will not be en- 
dangered and that factory standards will 
not be lowered. In applying for permission 
to send out homework the employer must agree 
to pay the factory scale of wages. He must 
require that the homeworker shall do no more 
work than can be done in the legal factory 
day, and must not permit children under 16 


over 








to do any part of the homework. The law 
further provides that a license or certifi- 
cate can be revoked for violation of these 
established working conditions. Moreover, 
if the home is not maintained in a clean and 
sanitary condition, or if communicable dis- 
eases are present in the home, the employer 
must immediately cease distributing homework 
to that family in order that the public 
health may not be endangered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The 
passed in 1936, 


Unemployment Compensation Act, 
was prepared by a commission 
representing labor, industry, and members of 
the General Assembly. It provides for con- 
tributions to the unemployment compensation 
fund by employers of nine-tenths of 1 percent 
of their pay roll for 1936, 1.8 percent for 
1937, and 2.7 percent for 1938 and thereafter. 
Employees are required to contribute 1 per- 


cent of the first $3,000 of their yearly 
wage in 1937, and 1.5 percent in subsequent 
years. The employer is responsible for 


deducting the employee's contribution and is 
charged with it if he fails to make the 
necessary deduction. 


The employer and employee contributions 
to the unemployment compensation fund are 
pooled. In conformity with the Social 
Security Act, no benefits will be paid until 
after contributions have been collected for 
2 years. Benefits, when they become payable, 
will be paid through the State Employment 
Office on the basis of 50 percent of the 
worker's wage. But in no event will less 
than $7.50 or more than $15 a week be paid 
for total unemployment. Benefits are not to 
be paid for more than ® out of 52 weeks. 
The Unemployment Compensation Board can 
scale down benefits in case of emergency or 
undue depletion or threatened insolvency of 
the fund. 


To be eligible for benefits, the un- 
employed worker must have worked 40 out of the 
previous 104 weeks, or 26 out of the last 52 


weeks. Hemust be physically able and willing 
to accept suitable work, and he must be 
registered at his local State employment 


office. Heis required towait 3 weeks before 


-4- 





he can get his unemployment benefits, and in 
the event of a strike the waiting period is 
extended to 10 weeks. He must wait 6 weeks 
in order to be eligible if he leaves his 
employer voluntarily without cause, and fron 
3 to 10 weeks if he has been discharged for 
misconduct. 


OTHER LABOR LAWS 


For some years attempts have been made 
to outlaw "yellow dog" contracts, to protect 
employees in their right of collective bar- 
gaining, and to forbid the issuance of 
injunctions curbing peaceful picketing and 
other lawful activities: in connection with 
strikes. A statute passed this year pro- 
hibits the granting of temporary injunctions 
and restraining orders without notice to the 
opposing party unless the court finds that 
an emergency exists and immediate and irrep- 
arable loss or damage to life or property 
would result before the matter could be 
heard. In such cases only, restraining 
orders may be granted without notice, but «a 
hearing must follow within 5 days. 


ea 











Textile workers were successful in| 
obtaining the passage of the pick clock law,| 
which requires the installation of pick 
clocks on textile looms, so that the amount 
woven by the individual weaver is registered) 


automatically. 


The public works statutes which nov 
require the payment of prevailing wages or 
public works projects as determined by thei 
Department of Labor, were also amended tc 
require weekly payment of wages by contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. 


The principle which has animated the 
efforts of the State administration and the 
General Assembly has been to cooperate ir 
every way possible with the social welfare 
program of the Federal Government in its 
attempt to counteract the devastating forces 
of social insecurity and instability. Along 
with this has gone the deep-seated convictior 
that many of these reforms have long beer 
overdue and that Rhode Island has too long 
remained aloof fromthecurrent of legislation 
adopted by other industrial States to promote 
the welfare of its working people. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Workers employed inthe 21 manufacturing 
departments or branches of the iron and steel 
industry* in March 1935 averaged 354 hours 
per week, according to a study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. They earned an average 
of 68 cents per hour and $24.85 per week. 

A comparison of the hours of work and 


earnings in 10 of these departments for which 


the average $24.30 per week in March 1935. 
The weekly wage income of these workers 
averaged $21.95 in the East, $23.15 in the 


South, $24.10 in the Pittsburgh area, and 
$25.70 in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
region. 

Slightly more than one-third of all 


steel workers earned less than $£0 per week, 









































AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
WEEKLY HOURS |PERCENTAGE) Loueiy earnings | PERCENTAGE! vecury carnings| ERCENTAGE 
DEPARTMENT INCREASE INCREASE INCREASE 
1933 | +935 | 1933-1935] 1933 | 1935 | 1933-1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933-1935 
Cents Cents 
Blast furnaces. . 28.51 37.5 31.0 44.5 58.5 32.0 $12.75 [$22.05 72.$ 
Bessemer converters .| 22.0] 31.0 40.0 49.0 66.0 34.0 10.80] 20.25 88.0 
Open-hearth furnaces.| 22.0] 35.5 60.0 51.5 73.0 42.0 11.40] 25.85] 127.9 
Electric furnaces . = 39.0 “— ssi 63.0 —e ee 24.65 = 
Blooming mills. . ..| 22.5] 35.5 56.5 49.0 66.5 36.5 11.10] 23.70] 114.9 
Rs SEGROs 2 os so oe ot 26,8 1 34.8 110.0 §2.0 67.0 28.0 8.45] 22.90] 170.0 
Structural mills... atid 32.5 “se “7 59.5 ial — 19. 30 eee 
Plate mills... 15.5 | 29.0 89.5 45.0 62.5 39.0 6.90; 18.05] 162.0 
Billet mills. er 27.8 = etnies 64.5 = stig 17. 70 ining 
Ber mils 4 + « 17.9 | 33.8 85.5 42.5 64.0 51.0 7.20] 20.20 180.0 
Puddling mills. 30.5 | 31.5 4.0 47.5 62.90 30.5 14.45] 19.50 35.5 
Sheet-bar mills... ct ala 36.0 “7 = 66.9 — = 23.95 wth sia 
Rod mills . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ see 33.0 see se. 68.5 eee eee 22.75 see 
Wire mills... ° —- 33.5 — wae 64.5 sina "== 21.80 sag 
Sheet mills... 23.5 | 38.0 60.5 47.0 70.0 48.5 11.20] 26.70] 138.0 
Tin-plate mills. ..] 34.5 | 38.0 11.0 $2.5 74.0 40.0 17.85] 28.10 57.58 
Strip mills . —— | ee “ee "ee 71.5 eae lacie 28.65 oF 
Skelp mills..... “ee 32.0 siting sie 65.5 oe ints 21.00 a iaties 
Lap-weld tube mills . ~~ 33.0 diated standin 60.0 i i — 19.70 ore 
Butt-weld tube mills. itaale 31.5 oe —? 62.0 llates —— 19.45 inating 
Seamless tube mills . oer 39.5 acing wee 56.0 = alinting 22.15 iii 
*** Data not available. 





























comparable information is available for 1933 
and 1935 shows that over the 2-year interval 
the weekly hours of work of steel employees 
increased 48 percent and their hourly earnings 
42 percent. Asa result of the higher hourly 
rates and the longer workweek, the average 
weekly wage income of the workers employed was 
about 110 percent higher in1935 thanin 1933. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Male wage earners in the 21 departments 


of the iron and steel industry earned on 


af 
ov 


the average from 
third 


another third earned on 
to $28 per and the remaining 
averaged $28 or more per week. 

Out of every 1,000 male workers employed 
in the 2] departments of the iron and steel 
industry in March 1935-- Per week 

81 earned less than $10 


week, 


122 . between $10 and 6 
164 a between $16 and $20 
191 ° between $20 and $24 
207 e between $24 and $30 
154 . between $30 and $40 
81 . $40 or more 


* A previous article, in the May 19396 issue, dealt with the hours of work and eurnings of steel workers 


in the four basic departments. 


This article covers the entire iron and steel industry. 











ROLLING SHEETS FROM HOT STEEL SLABS 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


the 
industry 


Male workers in 


steel 


21 departments of 
earned on the 
1935. 


workers 


the 


average 68 


iron and 


cents per hour in March 


one-third of 
less than 55 


Approximately these 


averaged cents per hour, another 
third earned from 55 to 70 
the third 


or more per hour. 


cents per hour, 


and remaining averaged 70 cents 


In the East male steel workers averaged 


cents per hour, as against 64 cents in 


69 cents 
the 


in the Pittsburgh area, 


2 
the South, 
d Middle 


70 cents in Great Lakes and 


district. 
advanced 42 
in the 10 depart- 


hourly 
1933 to 
steel 


Average earnings 

1935 
industry for 
The 


was 


from 
the 
parable data are available. 
the hourly 
pronounced among the groups of workers earning 
than 40 1933. In 
that year 36 percent of the workers employed 
this amount. In 1935 


percent 


ments of which com- 


increase in 


average earnings especially 
e 


less cents per hour in 


earned less than less 
than 3 percent of all the workers employed 
averaged under 40 cents per hour. The 





percentage of workers earning between 40 and 
70 cents per hour rose from 54 in 1933 to 62 


in 1935. Almost four times as many workers 


earned 7C cents or more per hour in 1935 as 
in 1933. 

In March 1933 out of every 1,000 Workers 
employed in 10 departments of the iron and 
steel industry-- 

Per hour 
61 earned less than 30 cents 
117 . from 30 to 35 cents 
182 ” from 35 to 40 cents 
301 ' from 40 to 50 eents 
164 . fron 50 to 60 cents 
79 os from 60 to 70 cents 
96 . 70 cents or more 
35 out of every 1,000 workers 


In March 1 
t 


3 
employed in the same 10 departments of the 
7 
4 


iron and steel industry-- 


Per hour 
23 earned less than 40 cents 
190 . from 40 to 50 cents 
254 ’ from 50 to 60 cents 
179 ° from 60 to 70 cents 
125 “ from 70 to 80 cents 
133 “ 80 ts to $l 





COILING THE ROLLED SHEETS 
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HOURS OF WORK 
In March 1935 male wage earners employ 
in the 21 eer of the iron and 
dustry througho. the country 
Slightly more than 352 hours per week. 


a 
out of every 100 male employees 


hours of work per 


There were practically no 
differences inthe average weekly 
hours of work in the various 


Steel districts of the country. 


—EE 


Employment in the iron and steel 
industry hours per 
week in the East and in the 
36 hours 
South, and nearly 37 hours in the 


Great Lakes and Middle West region. 


averaged 35 


Pittsburgh area, in the 


——e 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS 


Each branch or department of 
the iron and steel industry 
employs a considerable number 
of skilled 
trained to perform the operations 
the department. In 
most cases these 
assisted by semiskilled helpers. 


workers specially 





involved in 
workers are 





average 
week, about 16 worke 
the average more than 40 hours per we 
11 worked less than 24 hours per 


aFe 


Thus, in tin-plate 


predominant skilled 
are heaters, rollers, roug 
openers, and gagers; in bar 
bed men, shearmen_ and 
helpers, stockers, 
their helpers; in 
furnaces--melters and 
assistants, cranemen, 


and steel pourers. 


The earnings of these sk 
operatives are considerably h 


than for any other grou 


In Marcl 92 


cupations which or 


in open-hearth furnaces; vessel men and 
pourers in 


electric furnaces; heaters, 


engineers, rollers, and manipulato 
blooming mills; rollers in rail mill 
heaters, shearedeplate rollers, and univer 


plate rollers in plate 


AT WORK INSPECTING THE FINISHED SHEETS 


_ 


occupations 


ers, 


mills 


the leading occupations are hot- 


their 


and heaters and 
open-hearth 


their 


stockers, 


illed 
higher 
p of 


workers employed in the iron and 


steelindustry. Outstanding among 
these skilled workers is the 
occupation of "roller", which is 


the highest paid inthe industry. 
3 in strip 

mills averaged $2.264 per hour. The skilled 
a 1 more 


ave 
Melters and their first helpers 


steel 


melters 


rs 


mills; roll 


in 


steam-roll 


in 











fFuice setters, and tiltinge- 


table operators in billet mills; rollers in 
bar mills; rollers and finishers in sheet-bar 
mills; heaters, rollers, assistant rollers, 
catchers, and finishers in rod mills; 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN 
SELECTED STEEL MILL OCCUPATIONS 





PERCENTAGE 
























MILL AND OCCUPATION 1933 1935 INCREASE 
193371935 
Blooming mills 
Pit cranemen. .  « $15.30 $31.60 106.5 
Heaters : ‘ 23.40 48.00 105.0 
Bottom makers ... 14.25 29.30 105.95 
OLEOTR «1 « + oes z25.90 $6.73 119.0 
SeOrmen . « 2s eo 8 11.80 26.50 130.5 
Chippers--grinders . . _—" 20.95 shen 
Common laborers . 5.95 13.78 131.C 
Plate mills 
Charging-crane men. . &.5§ 19.88 132.0 
meMtereg 1. tc te wee 13.65 30.45 157.0 
Hookmen, sheared-plate 6.40 20.20 215.5 
Sheermen «12.00 4 6 8.00 23.45 193.0 
Layers out and markers eee 20.45 athe 
Inspectors, product. . eee 19, 40 ose 
Common laborers ... 4.00 Li. 10 177.5 
ar mills 
stockers w+ .# 5.20 2.35 337.2 
a a a a oe 11.75 29.20 148.5 
ga 9.65 25.20 157.0 
Rreeere «=. se + -15 24.45 200.0 
otbed men. ‘ i 5.68 15.90 161.5 
hearmer ea 2 7.00 20.98 199.9 
Beg iera i. « « + « 5.40 14.10 161.0 
Common laborers .. 4.6§ 11.60 149.5 
SI ills 
hers .. i , 2.78. 37.0 191.5 
Catchers ia 4 «2 10.60 32.05 202.5 
OE. 66 w «© «4 6.40 29.35 249.5 
DOURIGPE 2 0 3 6 se 9.30 27.40 94.5 
RG 4 bee @ ea 7.45 26.65 57.5 
Pair heaters...» 10.30 36.10 92.0 
Common laborers ... 8.90 16.75 86.0 
Tin plate mills 
Pair heaters ..... 16.10 28.65 79.0 
Rollers, hand milis. . 37.35 59.60 59.5 
sg ee 21.80 34.50 58.0 
oS ee 18.90 30.25 60.0 
Doublers, mechanical . 18.70 26.65 69.5 
Heaters, level-handed. 24.05 34.65 44.0 
Common laborers .. 11.75 17.20 4€.5 
*** Data not available. 





mechanical mill rollers, 


roughers, sheet heaters, 


and shearmen in sheet rollers and 


shearmen in tin-plate mills; heaters, rollers, 


mills; 


assistant rollers, and gagers in strip mills; 


Qe 
) 





rollers in structural mills; heaters = and 
rollers in skelp mills; and welders in 
lapeweld and butt-weld tube mills. 

Common Labor. All branches of the iron 
and steel industry employ a large number of 
common laborers who constitut the lowest- 
paid group of workers in the industry. In 
1933 the hourly wage for common labor ranged 


from Slightly less than 29 cents in puddling 
mills to slightly more than 35 cents in 
Bessemer converters. In 1935 the lowest 
iourly earnings of common laborers were 39: 
cents per hour in puddling mills and the 
highest 498 certs in strip mills. 

The average workweek for all common 


laborers in the steel industry was slightly 
more than 32 hours in March 1935. They 
earned approximately 45 cents per hour and 
$14.50 per week. Nearly one-third of these 
workers earned on the averace less than $12 
per week. One-half of them earned less than 
t out of every 1C 


Other Male Occupations. In addition to 


skilled and semiskilled workers and commor 
laborers directly engaged in the proces of 





manufacturing inthe different iron and steel 
departments, the iron and steel industry 
employs anumber of mechanical, transportation, 
and service workers, whose functions are 
practically similar for all the departments. 
The weekly earnings in March 19235 of the more 
important groups of these workers ranged from} 
$17.15 for plant service workers, whic! 
include janitors, watchmen, gatekeepers, | 
hospital attendants, etc., and $18.80 for 


' 
greasers, to$2z8.45 for machinists 


oilers and 
and $34.05 for highly skilled roll turners 


who operate lathes for turning or refinishing 


worn rolls. 

Office Workers. Male office employees 
in iron and steel establishments averaged 39 
hours per week in March 1935. They earned 
on the average 75 cents per hour and $29, 25 
per week. Fifteen percent of these office 
workers received less than $20 per week, 43 
percent earned between $20 and $30 per week, 


30 percent 


week, 


averaged 


l2 


between $30 and $40 per 


and nearly percent earned $40 or 


more per week. 
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THE CosT oF LIVING IN JULy 1936 


















































The average cost of living for families prices. Indianapolis, Kansas City, and 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers Birmingham reported increases of over 10 
in 32 large cities of the United States percent in the average price of foodstuffs. 
increased 1.7 percent from April 15, 1936 to The smallest advances infood prices occurred 
July 15, 1936. Living costs in July of this in Los Angeles (2.8 percent) and New York 
year were 2 percent higher than in July a (3.2 percent). 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (t+) OR DECREASE (-) 
APRIL 15, 1928 JULY 15, 1935 JUNE 1933 JUNE 1929 192325 AVERAGE 
AREA AND CITY to to to to to 
JULY 15, 1936 JULY 15, 1936 JULY 15, 1936 JULY 15, 1936 JULY 15, 1936 
Average for the United States ° 3.7 + 2.9 + 10.1 » 37,2 - 18.0 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
ORNEEE  casaccccdes err ae > 1.9 + 1.8 + 9.9 - 15.4 - 15.8 
Bow Terk secces ensnees + 0.9 + 90.9 , We - 16.8 - 16.2 
Pectiand, Mesvecscse steers 2.3 + 2468 + 9.9 - 13.3 - 13.5 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
BEUGRRE 20 cccccencesceoess + 2.0 + 3.0 + 13.0 - 37.4 - 19.4 
Baltimore ...... sebawdewne : 2 + 2.9 e OF - 13.7 - 14.0 
JOCRSERVIILE sccccccces oe + 3.1 + 2.0 + 33.8 - 17.5 - 19.8 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
CHAGOOD ccdcsdocwssiesess . + 128 * 23 + 9.7 e 31.5 - 22.4 
DORSRES sosscsetussccesccc + 2.4 + §.1 + 20.1 - 18.8 - 21.1 
Bt. Semks cccesce eh iedaddratace + 1.8 > 2.6 + 10.3 - 17.8 - 17.2 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
DAGADORAN 6.065 s6000c0esu0s + 2.9 + £.F + 1 - 21.5 - 24.0 
MEUSEOR 0.6:65400:0% exdews ‘ 1.8 + 3.3 + 12.9 - 0 - 19.1 
New Orleans ...eeeeeeesees 1.7 + 9.3 + ol - 16.4 - 17.8 
WESTERN: 
DORE dad vciccunsceccaas dane 2.3 + 2.3 + 11.5 - 14.0 - 17.0 
Gan FFEncisce cccccccccses 0.6 + 2% > YT, - 15.6 - 15.5 
BOStthe sosecsccocescecese 2 + 2.1 + 7.6 - 15.2 - 15.9 
year ago, and about 10 percent higher than Rents advanced in 26 of the 32 cities 
in June 1933. They were 17 percent lower Surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
than in June 1929 and 18 percent lower than The net rent increase for the country as a 
the average for the three years, 1923-25. whole averaged slightly less than 1 percent. 
Food costs rose 5.8 percent over the Clothing costs declined slightly. The 
3-month period, April 15 to July 15, 1936. decrease of 2.2 percent in fuel and light 
All 32 cities reported higher average food costs was largely due to seasonal influences. 
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THREE YEARS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


W. FRANK PERSONS, 


DIRECTOR 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


He 
competent skilled 


of is a 
trade and a 
for 2 months now he has been 


he do? 


Jones is out work, 


John 


’ 


carpenter by 


workman. But 


unable to find a What can 


job. 
without charge at the 


Employment Service. 


He can register 


local officeof the U. S&S. 
Just what would this registration mean? 


The Employment Service created in June 
1933 isa free public agency dedicated primar- 
ily the task of finding for the 


unemployed. 


to jobs 


will 


who wi 


At the local office John Jones be 
trained interviewer ll 
his 
what 
If the 
opening, he will refer 
not, he will 


him the moment a suitable opening occurs. 


received by a 
where he last 
he has 
knows of an 
If 


in touch with 


about past jobs, 


and 


ask hin 
skills 


worked, special 


developed. interviewer 


Jones at once. 


promise to get 


active applicant 
and it has become 
to do its 


John Jones is now an 
Service, 
office 

Satisfactory employment. 
filed under his 
of 


cons idered 


at the Employment 
the duty of the 
to find him 


all in 
power 
His 

occupational classification 
will be automatically 
a job for carpenters becomes available. 


registration card is 
"carpenter", 


and when 


The case of John Jones, the carpenter, 
of the millions of registrations 
the U. S. 


Applicants 


is typical 
Employment Service since 
need not be skilled 


made with 
June 1933. 
tradesmen; 
man or woman, 
office 


any worker or potential worker, 
may register at the employment 
receive full service. Thousands 
of recent students with no work experience 
have applied, looking for their first jobs. 
Side by side with them registered 
professional 


and 


were 
people --teachers, lawyers, 
musicians, others of 
No field of gainful employment without 


its representatives the active files of 


and Similar training. 
is 
in 
the Employment Service. 


the 38 months 
Employment 
1936, 
have been filled. 


During 
the U. S. 
September l, 


of operation of 
Service, June 1933 to 
more than 16,800,000 jobs 
Some were permanent jobs; 


lasted only a day or a week; others, 
Over 74 million of these jobs were 
created by the Civil Works Administration, 
the Works Progress Administration, the 
various relief agencies throughout the country, 


placements were made in 


some 
months. 


and 


Almost 54 million 
public works or the regular government service, 
The latter filled prevailing wage 
rates andaretherefore comparable to regular 
jobs inprivate industry. Inaddition approx- 
imately 3,780,000 jobs were filled in private 
in every type of occupation, 
technical, and profes- 


were at 


establishments, 
skilled and unskilled, 
sional. During a recent 12-month period over 
1,570 different occupations were represented 
in the jobs filled by the U. S. Employment 
Service for private employers. Nearly 4 out 


of every 10 of these placements were filled 
by women. 
But to return to John Jones, the un- 


employed carpenter who has recently registered 
at the 
know what he has to do to get oneof the 
which the Employment Service constantly 
filling. After he has registered and 
a full accurate account of his 
experience all that the employment office 
requires from him is to know where he can be 
reached quickly. When a call for acarpenter 
is received his application and those of other 


local employment office -- he wants to 
jobs 
is 


given and 


carpenters who have had the experience of 
the type specified for the job are carefully 
examined and matched against the requirements 
of the opening. Af ter the 
records of all the applicants who appear to 
be likely candidates, two or three with the 
highest qualifications will be called to 
determine their suitability for the particular 
From 
will be referred to the employer. 


looking over 


in 


job. these the person best qualified 


That 
Employment Service operates. 


in brief is the story of how the 
Its aim is "the 
right man for the right job" and the selec- 
tion on the ability of the 


worker to fill the opening. 


is based purely 


But the Employment Service does not make 


jobs, nor does it specify the requirements 
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for any particular job. Its duties are 
to hunt jobs for applicants, and when 
they are found, to pick the persons best 


to meet the requirements laid down 
by the employer. Indoing this the employment 
office serves both the worker who needs the 
the employer who needs the worker. 
It saves the applicant many hours of fruit- 
less tramping from door to door, or waiting 
in outer offices, which is so often the ex- 
perience of the job hunter who depends on 
own efforts. It saves the employer the 
time, difficulty, embarrassment of 
interviewing and the 
number of unqualified applicants who always 
is 


suited 


job and 


his 
and 
turning 


away vast 


apply when news of an opening announced. 
As a result, both employers and job seekers 
local public enm- 


economical, 


have come to rely upon 


as convenient, 


of 


ployment offices 


dependable sources information and 


and 
assistance. 

the public employment 
every 
Some 


The services of 
offices are available to workers 
sizable the 
1,800 offices are operated by the organiza- 
affiliated with the U. S. Employment 
Of these 426 are district and 973 
the National Re- 
251 district 


in 
community in country. 
tions 
Service. 
local offices operated by 
employment Service. Inaddition 
117 offices are operated by 
State employment services. Boththe National 
Reemployment Service and the State employment 
parts of the U. S. 


and local 


services integral 


Employment Service. 


are 


Registration with any employment office 
gives with particular 
skills an opportunity to be considered for a 
job anywhere the country. Through a 
System of clearance between localities 
applicants are transferred from one community 
to another where a job is available but no 
qualified applicant can be secured locally. 


unemployed workers 


in 


The 
special 


offers 
classes 


Employment Service also 
facilities for special 
job seekers. This is particularly true 
the case of veterans. In every State 
official of the Employment Service, known 
a veterans’ placement representative, has as 
his sole responsibility the duty of promoting 
employment opportunities for veterans. Under 


his supervision representatives, specializing 


-ll- 


in all 
As a 
were 


in services to veterans, are found 
but the smallest employment offices. 
result a quarter of a million jobs 
found for veterans the year ended June 
30, 1936. 

Special consideration 
of young people seeking 
the first and to those 
work In 


in 


is also given to 


the problems em- 
ployment for 
with little 
many offices 
sections of 


devoted to 


time, 
or no experience. 
in the larger centers special 
the employment offices are 
this In addition to t’ 
duties for these 
applicants, the trained employment 
personnel carefully analyzes the 
capabilities of the appli- 
suggestions 


work. 


normal of finding jobs 
young 

service 
experience and 
cants, with a view to 
regarding opportunities available in various 
fields and the steps to be taken to qualify 


the applicant for various types of work. 


making 


The public employment offices do not 
compete with the placement efforts made by 
unions. In many localities the 
cooperate with the office to the extent that 
they let the Employment Service handle all 
their placement activities thus 
relieved of the expense and burden of doing 


the work themselves. 


unions 


and are 


The benefits of the Employment Service 
facilities are offered free to employers and 
workers alike. The record of the Employment 
during the past 3 years -- approx- 
placements made 


Service 
imately 3 3/4 million 
private employment -- is concrete evidence of 
its value to both groups. Most en- 
couraging of all ig the fact that the level 
of private placement has risen steadily 
during the present year. Placements in 
private industry made during the first 6 
months of this year have consistently exceeded 
those in the same period a year ago. 


in 


real 


The Employment Service is now initiating 


a renewed effort to find jobs in private 
industry for people registered with the 
Service. The work of solicitation which has 


been carried on for the last 3 years will be 
greatly increased, and 
indications that opportunities 


definite 
for private 


there are 


jobs for registered applicants will be much 
greater in the immediate future than in 
the past. 
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LABOR TIME CREATED BY P. W.A. PrRovecTs. 1933-1936 


HERMAN B. BYER 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Workers employed at the site of con- 
projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration received approximately 
$700,000,000 in wages over the 3-year period 
July 1933 to July 1936. This 
bursement represents about 1,100 million man- 
of direct 


struction 


pay-roll dis- 
hours, or 6 million man-months 
employment. In addition, the expenditure of 
nearly $1,300,000,000 for materials used in 
PWA construction work provided approximately 
indirect employment 
engaged in 
materials. 


4% million man-months of 


in the mills and factories 


preparing 
Construction of 


or fabricating these 


pub- 


whole or in part by PWA funds accounted 
for one-third (33 percent) of the 64 million 
man-months of direct labor created over the 


3-year period. This was more than twice as 


the employment provided in public 


over three times 


much as 
building construction, 
as much as the labor time expended on river, 
and flood control operations. Among 
8.5 percent of 
the 3 
to the 


and 


harbor, 
the remaining PWA projects 
the total labor 
years, July 1933 to July 1936, 
construction of vessels, 7.5 percent 
to water and sewerage projects, 7.5 percent 

to railroad construction, 


time consumed over 
went 


naval 





lic works during a period 
depression 
many 


of economic 


provides jobs for 


persons who would otherwise 


be idle. It stimulates 


VALUE OF ORDERS PLACED FOR MATERIALS 
USED ON PWA. PROJECTS, 1933-1936 





employment insuch "heavy" 
: 6 P t 
industries as iron and a6 vem 
: Iran and Stee/ - * 336, 800, 000 
steel, machinery, cement, 
; 18.5 Percent 
and brick manufacturing ae 


Mach Nery - 5236, 700 000 
which supply the materials 
used in constructing high- 
ways, bridges, public 
buildings, and water and 


7 Percent 


Transportation eguipment 


/95 Percent 


Wsce/laneous -* 254,000 000 





ok 00 00k 









and shop work, 
6 percent to streets and 
1.5 percent tofor- 
estry, and 4 percent to 
the miscellaneous projects. 


equipment, 


roads, 


Indirect Labor Time, 
Nearly $1,300,000,000 was 
Spent on the purchase of 
materials needed for the 
PWA projects during the 3- 
year period July 1933 to 
July 1936. This provided 








sewerage systems. It 
creates a demand for 
mines and forests and work for transportation 
All these workers--those employed 
directly at the site of construction and 
those employed indirectly in the 
mills, and factories producing or fabricating 
materials e=-spend their for food, 
clothing, shelter, and the other necessaries 
of life. This spending stimulates local trade 
and provides new or continued employment for 
other in the manufacture of 
consumers’ 
public works programs help to 


raw materials from 


facilities. 


mines, 


wages 


workers engaged 


in this manner that 
alleviate or 


goods. It is 


"cushion" the unemployment resulting froma 
business depression and to spread jobs and 
Stimulate industrial activity during a 


period when the normal economic life of the 
country is at a low ebb, 
Direct Labor Time. the 


financed in 


Employment on 


construction of public roads 


additional work for about 
4% million Expenditures for 
the relatively materials 
widely used in PWA construction operations, 
steel products, lumber, 

amounted to more than 
two-thirds of the 


created in the 


man-months. 
more important 
iron and 
cement, brick, etc., 
$860,000,000, or 
total. The labor 
industries engaged in the preparation or 
fabrication of these materials 
at 2,800,000 man-months. 
Almost one-fourth (23 percent) of 
the 
and 


such as 


about 
time 


is estimated 


this 

iron and 
foundries 
for 


volume of employment went to 
steel 
and machine shops each accounted 


for 


products. Sawmills, 


15 percent, and cement 
the total. : 

Among the other groups of products used 
in connection with PWA projects, brick, tile, 
and terra cotta accounted for 7 percent of the 


total indirect labor time created, 
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O20 


pipe percent, railway cars 6 percent, 
and plumbing and heating supplies 5.5 percent. 


It must be emphasized that the forecoing 


estimates of the amount of indirect labor 


provided by PWA work include only 


+ 
the man-months of employment corsumed in the 


final preparation and fabrication of the 


materials. They donot include the labor time 


required in mining or in otherwise obtaining 
a 


or producing the raw materials used in th 
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| COST OF DIRECT LABOR AND MATERIALS ON P.W.A. 
| CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, 1933 — 1936 


the mines and forests and on the railroads, 
as well as the labor time consumed in 
factories. These estimates show that PWA 
orders have provided for roughly 2,950,000 
man-months of employment in the steel 
industry, 485,0CO man-months in the manu- 
facture of cement, and 565,000 man-months 


in lumber. 


An analysis of labor time 


created by the construction of power and 


six 
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preparation of the fabricated articles con- 
sumed on the projects. Nor do they take 
into account the labor time involved in 


transporting the raw materials to the point 


of manufacture and the finished or fabricated 


products to the site of construction. 


In three industries, however -- steel, 


cement, and lumber--the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics has completed studies of the man- 


months of indirect labor extending back to 


SD last of Moterials tor Each Dollar Spent 





light plants 
that 18 
consumed directly at 


financed by 


percent of the 


of construce- 


tion, aS against about 82 t indirectly 


in factories, mines, transportation 


companies. In other words, every worker 


employed directly on a power construce 
| 2 
iy 


tion project approximate four additional 


workers are employed indirectly in mining, 


manufacturing, and transporting the materials 


needed on the site of construction. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay RoLcs IN AUGUST 1936 


171,009 
in the combined 9C 


Approximately workers were 


returned to jobs in August 


manufacturing and 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 


tries regularly surveyed by the Bureau of 


Total 
in these combined 


rolls 
industries were 


Labor Statistics. weekly pay 


to workers 
in July. 


about $7,300,000 greater than 


MANUFACTURING 


Factory employment and pay rolls normally 
increase from July to August as plants resume 


more active operations following customary 


July shutdowns for inventory, repairs, and 


of the 90 manufac- 
the 
in weekly wage 


vacations. This August, 71 


turing increases in 


industries reported 
number of workers employed and 
disbursements. As a result, factory employ- 
August by 173,000 
pay rolls rose by $6,600,000, as compared 


ment in advanced nearly 


and 
with the previous month. 


The most pronounced gains in employment 


were seasonal in nature and took place in 


such industries as beet-sugar refining, 


canning and preserving, millinery, and women's 


clothing. Smaller but none the less signifi- 


cant increases occurred in industries supply- 


ing building construction materials, and in 
Advances of 10 percent or more in 
rolls from July 


the 


textiles. 
and weekly pay 
reported by 


employment 


to August were following 


industries-- 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Sugar beets .. «ee ecee 63.5 51.1 
Canning and preserving... 45.2 67.2 
eS ee a ae ae 33.5 62.0 
Women’s clothing. .... -. 21.7 46.6 
Silver and plated ware... 20.6 28.5 
Electric and steam car building 13.9 15.2 
As a ae 12.5 22.3 
Cotton seed--oil, cake, meal 10.9 13.9 
Confectionery .... - 10.0 17.8 


Employment declined 11.5 percent in the 
temporary plant 
Other relatively 


automobile industry due to 
shutdowns to change models. 
employment 


reductions in occurred 


registers, 


large 


in cash adding machines, and 


Nearly one million (965,000) more workers 
were employed inthese combined manufacturing 
this August 
Aggregate weekly 


and nonmanufacturing industries 


than in August a year ago. 
the 
were more than $41,500,000 


1935. 


wage cisbursements to workers employed 
inthese industries 


greater than in August 


INDUSTRIES 


calculating machines (12.2 percent), agricul- 
tural implements (12.1 percent), and hardware 
(10.5 percent). 

DURABLE-GOODS EMPLOYMENT 
August 1936. reduction of 
about 46,700 
equipment 


Despite a 
workers 
industries, 
whole reported a 


employed in transporta- 


tion the durable-goods 
group of industries as a net 


gain in employment of nearly 7,000 workers 
The increases over the 
interval 2,809 in 
clay, and glass, and6,100 in machinery manu- 
facturing to 12,800 13,800 in 


steel. 


from July to August. 


month ranged from stone, 


in lumber and 


iron and 


1935. Over 400,000 
in durable-goods manu- 


Compared with August 
more workers had jobs 
this August than in August a year 
groups 


facturing 
ago. All 
their pay rolls. 
August 1935 to August 1936, 


reported more workers on 
the 12-month period, 
the gains in 


Over 
em- 


ployment were-- 


122,000 in 
104,800 in 
51,300 in 
38,500 in 
37,200 in 
29,400 in 
21,000 in 


machinery manufacturing 
iron and steel 
transportation equipment 
lumber 

railroad repair shops 
nonferrous metals 


Stone, clay, and glass 


DURABLE-GOODS PAY ROLLS 
1936. The total 


income of workers employed in durable-goods 
August was $1,075,000 greater 


August weekly wage 


industries in 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
sorhere AUGUST 1936, JULY 1936, and AUGUST 1935 
pturing NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 

nuguet saseSray AUGUST JULY AUGUST AUGUST JULY AuGUST 
weekly 1936* 1936% 1935 1936* 1936% 1935 
nployed 
900,000 F Hail industries 7,445,000|7,272,400 |6,871,600 $164,897, 000 |$158,301 ,000 |$140,559,000 

Durable-goods groups: 3,460,700|3, 453,800|3,056,500 83,127,000 82,051,009 65,990,000 
Iron and steel. . 733,700 719,900 628,900 19,726,000 18,691,000 14,647,000 

; Machinery 888,600 882,500 766,600 21,006,000 20,722,000 16,842,000 
prscul@ Transportation equipment | 522,400] 569,100] 471,100] 1§4%,167,000| 16,061,000) 11,258,000 
ardware Railroad repair shops 291,700} 284,000] 254,500 8,097,000 7,867,000 6,646,000 
Nonferrous metals 261,100 250,700 231,700 5,797,000 5,394,000 4,742,000 

Lumber .. . 546,400 533,600 507,900 9,762,000 8,984,000 8,224,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 216,800 214,000 195,800 4,572,000 4,332,000 3,631,000 

ion of Nondurable-goods groups: 3,984,300|3,818,600| 3,815,100 81,770,000 76,250,000 74,569,000 
parle Textiles. .... 1,603,300/1,521,900/1,513,700| 27,241,000) 24,137,000} 24,992,000 
e-goods Leather 290,200| 281,100) 291,500 5,784,000 5,244,000 5,708,000 
.om eee 774,300] 719,700} 747,100] 16,832,000} 15,788,000| 15,376,000 
workers Tobacco 82,300 79,200 80,100 1,146,000 1,095,000 1,037,000 
ver the Paper and printing . 529,000} 519,900) 509,300; 13,468,000/ 13,037,000) 12,338,000 

Sens, Chemicals 370,900} 368,300| 359,300 8,755,000 8,616,000 8,074,000 
Minupeil Rubber. ..... 115,100] #13,500| 106,200 2,792,000 2,670,000 2,230,000 
800 in Unclassified . . 219,200| 215,000] 207,900! 5,752,000 5,563,000} 4,814,000 

* Preliminary = Revised 
400,000 
s manu- 

a year than in the preceding month. The decline of manufacturing, $2,910,000 in transportation 
‘ers on nearly $1,900,000 in the weekly pay rolls of equipment, $1,540,000 in lumber, $1,450,000 
period, the transportation equipment group was more in railroad repair shops, $1,055,000 in non- 

in em- than offset by pay-roll advances in the ferrous metals, and $941,000 in stone, clay, 

remaining durable-goods industries. The in- and glass. 
creases amounted to $1,035,000 in iron and 
¢ steel, $778,000 in lumber, $403,000 in NONDURABLE-GOODS EMPLOYMENT 
nonferrous metals, $284,000 in machinery 
nt manufacturing, $240,000 in stone, clay, and August 1936. Approximately 166,000 more 
glass, and $230,000 in railroad repair shops. wage earners were employed in nondurable-goods 
manufacturing in August than in July 1936. 
Compared with August 1935. Approximately The largest gains inemployment over the month 
$17,140,000 more was disbursed in weekly interval occurred in textiles (681,400) and 
wages to durable-goods employees this August foodstuffs (54,600). Smaller advances ranging 
than in August 1935. All durable-goods groups from 1,600 in rubber to 9,100 in leather and 
registered higher weekly pay rolls this paper and printing were recorded in the re- 
y wage August. The gains in the weekly incomes of maining groups of nondurable-goods industries. 
e-goods the workers employed amounted to $5,080,000 Compared with August 1935. Overthe 12- 


in iron and steel, 


greater 


$4,165,000 in machinery 


month period, 


August 1935 


to August 


1936, 














employment in the nondurable-goods industries 
advanced by 169,200. Except for a reduction 
of 1,330 workers in leather goods, all groups 


of nondurable-goods industries had more 
workers on their pay rolls this August than 
in August a year ago. Employment advanced 
by 89,600 in textiles, 27,200 in foodstuffs, 
19,700 in paper and printing, 11,600 in 


chemical 8,900 


s, in rubber, 2,200 in tobacco, 
and 11,300 in 


unclassified industries. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS PAY ROLLS 


Weekly wage disbursements 
nondurable-goods 


1936. 
to the workers employed in 


August 


manufacturing aggregated $81,770,000 in August, 
as against $76,250,000 in July. This net 
gain of $5,520,000 over the month interval 
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resulted from increases of $3,104,000 in 
textiles, $1,044,000 in foodstuffs, $440,000 
in leather, $431,000 in paper and printing, 
$139,000 in chemicals, $122,000 
$51,000 tobacco, and $189,000 
classified industries. 

Compared with August 1935. The total 
weekly wage income of all workers employed in 
manufacturing nondurable-goods was $7,200,000 


in rubber, 


in in the un- 


greater this August thanin August a year ago. 
All nondurable-goods industries reported 
larger weekly pay rolls in August 1936 than 
in August 1935. The gains amounted to 
$2,250,000 in textiles, $1,455,000 in food- 
stuffs, $1,130,000 in paper and printing, 
$681,000 in chemicals, $562,000 in rubber, 
$109,000 in tobacco, $76,000 in leather, and 
$938,000 in the unclassified industries. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


he preliminary employment index of the 
Statistics for August 1936 


higher 


Bureau of Labor 


was 2 percent than in the previous 


month and 8 percent higher than in August a 


year ago. Basedon the average of the 3-year 


© 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


in July of this year and 82 in August 1925. 
This means that for every 1,000 workers 
employed during 1923-25, 889 had jobs in 


manufacturing establishments this August, 868 


in July 1936, and 820 in August a year ago. 











period 1923-25 as 100, the employment index Factory pay rolls rose about 4 percent 
was 88.9 in August, compared with 86.8 from July to August. They were 17 percent 
higher than in August 1925. 

EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS one ees Saree Vee SP 

All Manufacturing Industries August, as against 77.6 in 

weeteien 1923-25100 ieee July and 69.lin August 1935. 
waif . + t . 2. > a xs In other words, for every 
$1,000 disbursed in wages in 

~ 1923-25, manufacturing in- 

dustries paid out $810 in 

” August, $778 in July, and 





«Employment 





$691 in August of last year. 


+80 
Employment in thedurable 


a goods industries advanced 
Slightly in August. About 13 
a percent more workers had jobs 
this August than in August a 
a year ago. Employment in the 
nondurable=-goods group of 


‘ industries in August was more 








oi 


900 Sti (92? 193 (RU (905 1926 


Umireo Starts Bumeay » Laon Starisrics 





Be? (8 Wt? 1930 3i 98 1933 (984 35 19% 


than 4 percent higher than in 
July and in August 1935. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


Factory employment in August averaged 
slightly longer hours per week than in July, 
longer than in August of 


and almost 3 hours 


last year. Hourly earnings declined sliehtly, 
as compared with July and with August a year 
ago. Factory workers earned on the average 
$22.65 per 


approximately 35 cents more per week than in 


week in August 1936. This was 


the previous month and about $1.70 more per 


hourly 


$28.00 
27.30 
33.15 
20.15 
19.20 


Average 


selected 


ana 


IN MANUFACTURING 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


e 


nondurable-goods 


INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earniugs: 


automobiles 

blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 
Ssawuills 

brick manufacturing 


weekly hours of work and average 


weekly earnings in the five 


industries in 







































































week than in August 1935. August 19236 were-- 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
INDUSTRY AUGUST AUGUST 
VULY 19% | AUGUST 1975 JULY 1936 | AUGUST 1935 JULY 193% | AUGUST 1935 
1936 TO TO TO TO 1936 TO TO 
AUGUST 1936 | AUGUST 1936 AUGUST 1936 | AUGUST 1936 AUGUST 1936 | AUGUST 1936 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
Blast furnaces. ... .]| 41.0] + 3.9 + 17.1 - 9.1 + 1.4 $27.30} + 3.1 + 18.0 
Bolts, nuts, rivets . .{| 41.0] + 3.2 + 15.1 57. + 0.7 + 6.1 23.60] + 4.0 + 15.5 
Cast-iron pipe ....| 39.5] + 1.8 + 24.3 49.5 - 0.2 - 1.4 19.85; + 2.3 + 23.2 
CMA ew sc wean ne of S48 . 7,2 + 12.6 $3.0 + Gz + 2.6 21.58 ? 7sG + 14.9 
Forgings, ironand steel} 40.0] + 3.4 + 6.0 63.0 + 1.8 + 2.0 25018) *¢ 5.2 + 8. 
TarGre,, ss cc oe os ot 39.0) + 3.9 ? 3.97 54.5 - 2.2 - 0.§ 21.30] + 9.9 + 11.3 
Plumbers* supplies ..]| 39.0] + 7.0 * $3.0 56.0 * Zs + 2.6 22.08 + 9.5 + 6.0 
Steam heating apparatus] 42.5] + 4.9 + 13.3 $8.8 + 1.3 + 0.6 25.10] + 6.2 + 14.3 
SUOVNS. © oc oc co 0 6 of 4120] + 4.9 + $.2 58.5 + 3.4 Be 24.00 + 9.1 + 6.5 
Structural metal work . 2.5} + 1.4 * 3.7 58.0 - 0.1 + 0.2 24.70] + 1.4 + 17.5 
7a GONE. 6s os oo «8 4ST C3 - 0.7 93.5 + 0.1 + 2.4 2.25| + 3.8 + 2.5 
TOSEG os os 6 wo 6 oe ot 42.61 + 8.0 + 9.3 94.0 - 0.4 + 0.7 22.95] + 4.5 > 7 
Wirework. «© «s<««e 0) S968) 2° 0.7 + 32.3 58.8 - 0.7 - 1.9 20.80} = 1.4 + 10.9 
In the five selected durable-goods Weekly hours: 
industries the average weekly hours and 42.5 iu Slaughtering and meat packing 
: 41.5 in paper and pulp 
average hourly and weekly earnings in August 38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
1936 were-- 36.0 in tires and inner tubes 
35-5 in petroleum refining 


Weekly hours: 


43.0 in brick manufacturing 

42.0 in Sawmills 

42.0 in foundries and machine shops 

41.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
36.5 in automobiles 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
77.5 in automobiles 
67.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 
48.5 in sawmills 
44.5 in brick manufacturing 


Hourly earnings 
in tires and 


88.0 


(in cents): 
inner tubes 


84.0 in petroleum refining 


56.0 
54.0 
36.5 


in Slaughtering and meat packing 
in paper and pulp 
in cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 


$31.35 
29.40 
23.90 
22.35 
13.85 


in 
in 
in 
in 
it 


tires and inner tubes 
petroleum refining 
slaughtering and meat packing 
paper aad pulp 

cotton-goods manufacturing 








Average weekly earnings advanced in all 
the 10 selected durable- and nondurable-goods 
industries over the 12=-month 
1935 to August 1936. 


of the workers employed inthese manufacturing 


interval, August 


The weekly wage income 


establishments advanced by approximately $1 


in petroleum refining andin slaughtering and 
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$1.40 in cotton-goods manufac- 
$2.05 in paper and 
pulp, $2.15 in foundries and machine shops, 
$2.95 in brick manufacturing, $3.25 
mobiles, $4.15 in blast furnaces, steel works, 
and $5.25 


meat packing, 
turing, $1.55 in sawmills, 
in auto- 


and rolling mills, in rubber tires 


and inner tubes. 





EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





AUGUST 





INCREASE OR DECREASE 





AUGUST 


we 1936" aay — 1945 wikenees 1936" aay — 1945 
AUGUST 1936 | AUGUST 1936 AUGUST 1936] AUGUST 1936 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment...eeeses 3, 224, 100 « 2.3 + 3.8 Employment....seee. 242,100 - 0.1 *# 3.1 
Weekly pay roll.... $59,059,00 - 1.2 + 8.4 Weekly pay roll.... $3,262,000 + 0.2 + 6.6 
Weekly hours....... 43.5 Mo change + 2.7 Weekly hours....... 48.0 - 0.1 ¢ 90.7 
Hourly earnings.... o.33 ¢9.3 09 O44 Hourly earnings.... 90.2 *270.4 + 2.5 
Weekly earnings... $21.40 - 0.1 + 2.9 Weekly earnings.... $13.75 0.3 0 369 
WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 
Employment....cecee 1,385, 100 3.3 ©. 4&3 Employment....eeees 27.9600 *¢ 1.5 ¢ F2 
Weekly pay roll.... $40,347,000 + 1.0 ¢ 9.$ Weekly pay roll... $8,536,000 wo change + 8.4 
Weekly hours....... 63:3 = G2 *+ 1.9 Weekly hours....... 40.0 ©- 1.3 * i.3 
Hourly earnings.... $0.66 +0.1 + 0.8 Hourly earnings.... $0.76 - 0.3 = 0.4 
Weekly earnings.... $28.85 tochange + 3,1 Weekly earnings.... $30.81 - 1.4 + 1.0 
STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment.....eee- 1,078, 000 * 6.4 7% TVs Employment........- 193,300 #ochange + 1.8 
Weekly pay roll.. $34,596,000 - 0.3 + 11.3 Weekly pay roll.... $5,687,000 +9.1 + 5.1 
Weekly earnings. $32.10 - 0.6 + 6.2 Weekly earnings.... $3.05 + 0.2 ¢*+ 3.4 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Employment......e+- 382.700 *#1.9 + 4. Employment.......-- 209,600 - 0.6 + 6.8 
Weekly pay roll. $7, 229,900 * 4.4 ¢ 42.7 Weekly pay roll.... $3,384,000 - 2.7 +# 11.2 
Weekly hours....... 27.9 * iF + 3.8 Weekly hours....... 43.9 - 1.6 #+ 3.6 
Hourly earnings.. $0.31 +1.1 t+ 8.9 Hourly earnings.... $0.37 to change + 0.7 
Weekly earnings.... 321.50 + 2.5 + 36.4 Weekly earnings.... 638.66. « 2.0 * 4,} 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment........ 394,000 *o.6 + 4.3 Employment..... enna 49.400 - 2.2 ¢# 5.2 
Weekly pay roll.... $11,742,000 +1.6 t+ 7.5 Weekly pay roll.... $923,000 - 2.4 t+ 6.7 
Weekly hours....... 40.0 ‘i. + £5 Weekly hours....... 43.0 - 0.4 + 3.4 
Hourly earnings... $0.77 -0.3 + 1,0 Hourly earnings.... $0.43 - 0.3 + 0.9 
Weekly earnings.... $3.0 ¢1.0 *# 3.13 Weekly earnings.... $18.45 -0.2 %*+ 3.3 


Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN AUGUST 1936 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The cash income realized 
by farmers from the sale of farm products in 
August was estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at $637,000,000. This was a 
decline of $73,000,000 from the preceding 
month, but an increase of $71,000,000 as 
compared with August of last year. Govern- 
ment rental and benefit payments paid out 
in August on contracts entered into with 


farmers in 1935 totaled approximately 


$12,000,000, as against $16,000,000 


1936 and $44,000,000 in August 1935. 


Total cash farm income, including gov- 
for the 
first 8 months of this year aggregated 
$4,677,C00,000, as against $4,125,000,000 


ernment rental and benefit payments, 


in the first 8 months of last year. 





© 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The Federal Reserve Board's seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial production was 
107 in August 1936. This compares with a 
revised estimate of 107 for the preceding 
month, 87 for August 1935, and 100 for the 
3eyear period 1923-25. The volume of in- 
dustrial output in August was thus about the 
same as in July 1936. It was 23 percent 
freater than in August a year ago, and 7 
percent greater thanthe average for 1923-25. 

During August the iron 


Department store sales in August 


creased by less than the usual seasonal 


amount. 


Railroad freight-car loadings for 


classes of commodities showed a normal 
crease from July to August, but production 


of bituminous coal did not advance 
as usual for this season of the year. 


of anthracite coal declined slightly 


the month interval July to August. 


as 


Ou 


in July 


in- 


most 
in- 


much 
tput 
over 





and steel industry maintained 
the high level of production 
which has prevailed in this 
industry for the last 4 months. 
More cement was manufactured 


indies hy mOerS 
MO+ 


in August thaninJuly. Many 
nondurable-goods industries, 
especially cotton mills and 
shoe factories, reported in- 
creased output during August. 

Production of auto- 
mobiles dropped sharply as 
plants were closed for in- 





of foodstuffs and tobacco. 


PHYSICAL VOLUME of INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


usted for Seasonal Variation 


123 25-100 


Frorna Restave Boarp 


ventories and for mechanical 7 
changes in connection with 
the introduction of new models. ”y | 
) Small declines in output were ‘= rare ea eS = 
registered inthe manufacture (19 (920 «Bel Bee (RS (A 1S «(RE 82T =B BRD R80 «8283 BARBS 
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BUSINESS AND 
Automobiles. Nearly 170,000 fewer pas- 


senger cars and trucks were assembled in 
August than in July. Total production of 
automobiles is estimated at 271,300 units 
August, against 441,000 
month and 237,400 


Bituminous Coal. 


in 


as in the previous 


in August a year ago. 


About 32,800,000 tons 


of bituminous coal were produced during 
August. Thiswas an increase of 760,000 tons 
over the preceding month and of 6,650,000 


1935. 
Building Permits. 


tons over August 
Building construction 


activity declined about 8 percent in August. 
Reports from 1,533 cities with a population 
of 2,500 or more indicate that the value of 


construction for which permits were 
issued totaled $145,500,000, 
against $158,200,000 in the preceding month. 
The of building 
issued this 


building 


in August as 


value construction permits 
o1 
year. 


August was about percent 


greater than in August of last 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. More electric power 
was produced for public use in August than 
for any previous month on record. Output 


for the month totaled 9,739 million kilowatt 
kilowatt hours more than 
kilowatt 
in Augustayear ago, 


hours --111 million 
July and 1,163 
or 14 percent more than 


in million hours 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
averaged 738,400 loaded per 
week compared with 714,600 cars 
per week in the preceding month and 634,200 
in August of last year. 


railroads cars 


in August, 
cars per week 


Retail Trade. Sales.of two large mail- 


order houses amounted to $66,330,900 in 
August, compared with $65,270,000 in July 
and $52,400,000 in August 1935. 

Steel. Output of steel ingots in 
August totaled 4,195,000 tons. This was an 
increase of 272,000 tons over July and 


1,280,000 tons over August 1935. 


— <> en 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN AUGUST 1936 


The Works Program. Projects financed 
The Works Program employed approximately 


with 


by 
2,915,000 
2,865,000 in the previous month. 
roll disbursements to these workers amounted 


persons in August, compared 


Total pay- 


to $147,500,000 in August, as against 
$145,500,000 in July. 
Highway, street, and road projects pro- 


Their 
In 


vided jobs for about 965,000 persons. 
total wage income was nearly $45,000,000. 
addition, over 100,000 persons were employed 
in August on each of the following major WPA 
projects: Sewing, canning, and gardening; 
professional, technical, and clerical work; 
recreational facilities; National Youth 
Administration; construction publicly 
and operated utilities; building con- 


of 
owned 


struction; and conservation. 


the site 
in 


Public Works. 
PWA 


Employment at 


of construction projects August 


500. During the month ap- 


declined about 4 


proximately 342,900 persons earned $25,915,000, 
compared with 347,400 persons’ receiving 
$25,970,000 in July. 


Emergency Conservation Work. Thenumber 
supervisors, 
Civilian Conservation 


404,400 July to 


of enrolled workers, 


and 


camp 
instructors in 

Camps declined from 
383,600 in August. Total wage disbursements 
to these workers amounted to $18,400,000 


in July and $17,850,000 in August. 


in 


Emergency Relief. 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration from 99 cities indicate that 
about 690,000 families and single persons 
received $18,130,090 emergency relief 
from public funds in August. Inthe previous 
month the same reported 704,000 
families and single persons receiving 
proximately $18,970,000. 


Preliminary reports 


in 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN AuGuUST 1936 


Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices, which 
includes prices of 784 commodities sold at 
wholesale, was about 1.4 percent higher in 
August than in the previous month and in 
August a year ago. With 1926 as the base or 


100, the index was 81.6 in August, as against 
80.5 in July and in August 1935. This means 
that the same commodities which could be 
bought at wholesale for $100 in 1926 cost 
$81.60 in August and $80.50 in the preceding 
month and in August a year ago. 





























INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

i TEM 1926 AUGUST AUGUST INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

1936 1935 AUGUST 1935 TO AUGUST 1936 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commedities ..<«scescecee 109 81.6 $3.53 + 1.4 
Farm products . 100 83.8 79.3 + $.7 
Raw materials . 190 81.5 77.1 + $,7 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 75.6 73.2 + 3.3 
Finished products . 199 82.4 83.0 - 0.7 




















Retail Food Prices. The average price 
of 84 food items sold at retail in 51 cities 
in the United States remained unchanged from 
July to August of this year. It was about 5 
percent higher than in August 1935. The 
retail food price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics averaged 77.2 in August and 


July of this year compared with 73.4 in 
August a year ago and 100 for 1926. Thus, 
for every dollar's worth of foodstuffs pur- 
chased in the country's retail markets in 
1926 consumers paid onthe average 77.2 cents 
in July and August of this year and 73.4 
cents in August of last year. 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 








1 TEM 
AUGUST 1936 
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Bread, pound . 


2 
Butter, pound .. 42.5 
Milk, quart 12.2 
Eggs, dozen 39.1 
Potatoes, pound 3.6 
Lard, pound 16.1 
Pork chops, pound 35.7 
Round steak, pound . 34.7 
Sugar, pound. . 5.7 

«2 


~w 
> 


Coffee, pound 











ow tints Boke. INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 

AUGUST 1935] AUGUST 1935 TO AUGUST 1936 
Cents Cents Percent 
8.3 - 20.1 » 32 
31.5 + 11.0 + 34.9 
11.6 + 0.6 + §.2 
39.0 + Oi + 0.3 
+ 1.9 +111.8 
21.6 - 5.5 - 25.5 
40.4 - 4.7 - 11.6 
38.0 - 3.3 - 68.7 
5.8 - ¢.l - 1.7 
25.0 - 0.8 - 3.2 
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